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THE HOBBESIAN PROBLEM OF ORDER: A CRITICAL 
APPRAISAL OF THE NORMATIVE SOLUTION* 


Desmonp P. Exzis** 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (August) :692—703 


In this paper an attempt is made to evaluate three answers—normative, coercive and 
exchange—to the Hobbesian question: how can one establish a society in which force 
and fraud are not routinely used in satisfying wants? Of the three answers, the normative 
solution is found to be least acceptable because, unlike the two non-normative explanations, 
it (1) focuses on the problem of maintaining a system in which the participants have already 
internalized norms prohibiting the use of force and fraud rather than on explaining how 
the relevant norms emerged; (2) tends to confound the problem of establishing a relatively 
well ordered system with the problem of increasing the level of integration of systems in 
which order already prevails; and (3) seriously underestimates (a) the degree of conflict 
which may be generated by shared values and (b) the role of norms based on self-interest 
in the creation and maintenance of social systems. 


of order for the development of so- 

ciological theory has been attested to 
by a number of social theorists (Dahrendorf, 
1968; Etzioni, 1961; Gouldner, 1960; Lock- 
wood, 1956; Parsons, 1937; Slater, 1967; Wrong 
1961). Among this group only Parsons has 
taken the problem so seriously as to base an 
entire theoretical system on the adequacy of 
the specific type of solution he proposed. He 
first presented in 1937 the normative alternative 
to the coercive and exchange solutions of 
Hobbes and Spencer respectively. Following its 
further elaboration (1951, 1962), the normative 
—shared values and norms—solution was di- 
rectly applied by Parsons to the problem of 
world order. An analysis of this solution and 
of the two unitilitarian alternatives it sought 
to displace leads me to the following general 
conclusions. 

First, the normative solution has consistently 
avoided a direct confrontation with the Hob- 
besian problem of social order. Whereas Hobbes 
was primarily interested in transforming a so- 


T HE centrality of the Hobbesian problem 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented 
at Southern Sociological Association Meetings, held 
at Atlanta, Georgia, Spring 1970. I wish to thank 
R. L. Simpson and E. Wilson, Jr., who read and 
responded to earlier versions of this paper, for their 
helpful criticisms. 

** Now at York University, Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada. 


ciety characterized by civil war into one char- 
acterized by civil peace, normative theorists are 
primarily interested in identifying the sources of 
social integration in social systems in which the 
problem of order has been solved. As a result the 
major theoretical orientation in sociology today 
—structural/functionalism1—has been  bur- 
dened with an axiomatic base which tends 
to limit S-F theory to interactions between so- 
cial units which have already solved the problem 
of order and/or to situations for which norms 
exist.2 Both limitations are reflected in socio- 
logical theories which (a) focus only on prob- 


1In their survey of American Sociological Asso- 
ciation members, Sprehe and Gouldner found 
that about 80% of the sociologists who responded 
expressed agreement with the statement that “Func- 
tional analysis and theory still retain great value 
for contemporary sociologists” (Gouldner, 1970: 
168). Also quoted in this work: “Eighty per cent 
of those favorable to Functionalism and sixty-four 
per cent that were unfavorable . . . agreed with 
the statement ‘The most basic sources of stability 
in any group are the beliefs and values which its 
members share’”’ (p. 247). On the basis of these 
and other results of this survey, the conclusion 
about the relative status of functional theory is 
not inaccurate. 

2 Essentially the same position is taken by de 
Kadt (1965:470) in the context of his discussion 
of power in society, and by Coleman (1964:166— 
167) in the context of his treatment of collective 
decision making. 
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lems of maintaining on-going social systems, 
(b) cannot deal with “a shattered society, torn 
with dissension, rent by violence and tending 
toward a disorder that leads to anarchy” (Bier- 
stedt 1969:162) and (c) cannot be applied at 
the level of intersocietal relations, i.e., at the 
international system level (Aron 1968:26). 

Secondly, because they take shared values 
and norms as requiring explanation, the coercive 
and exchange solutions are well suited to con- 
front the type of transition problem that Hobbes 
was interested in. The problem of creating novel 
social systems is especially congenial to these 
two solutions precisely because of their “prob- 
lems of origin” orientation. While critics and 
supporters of the normative solution have argued 
in favor of Janus-faced sociological theories, 
the theoretical orientation suggested by the co- 
ercive and exchange solutions cuts across the 
consensus/conflict distinction.2 To the extent 
that sociologists do adopt an ecological-evolu- 
tionary aproach, their theories will be better 
adapted to explaining the transition from an- 
archy to order to integration and vice versa. 

The primary aim of this essay is to develop 
an argument in support of these conclusions. To 
this end I shall first describe the problem of 
order in reciprocity terms and then present a 
general evaluation of the normative solution un- 
der the following three headings: The problem 
of origins; the nature of obligation; social order 
and social integration. The final part of the 
paper will be devoted to an evaluation of the 
normative solution in the context of its applica- 
tion to the problem of world order. 


THE HOBBESIAN PROBLEM STATED 


In a social context in which means are al- 
ways scarce relative to wants, the elemental fact 
of interdependence does not necessarily generate 
benign transactions between social units (Miller 
and Hamblin, 1963; Rousseau, 1755, 1762 
[1962]). In terms of the gratifications and de- 
privations contingent upon Ego’s selection of 
means and Alter’s response, any given reciproc- 
ity relation may be classified in these terms: Ego 
and Alter gain—Bilateral positive reciprocity ; 4 


3For example, neither the consensus oriented 
theory of Parsons, nor the conflict theory of 
Dahrendorf can be applied at the international 
system level. While the former theory is excluded 
because of its shared values assumption, the latter 
theory cannot be applied because of its “legitimate 
authority” assumption (Dahrendorf 1957:165-179). 

4 While the conception of the reciprocities process 
presented here owes much to the work of Sahlins 
on the sociology of primitive exchange (Sahlins, 
1965), I would prefer an “egoism in altruism” 
formulation to his “generalized reciprocity” formu- 
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Ego (or Alter) gains while Alter (or Ego) loses 
—Unilateral negative reciprocity;5> Ego and 
Alter lose—Bilateral negative reciprocity. 

In the continuous quest for profit by pri- 
marily self-interested actors, there is an ever 
present tendency for means to be selected pri- 
marily on the basis of their instrumental effi- 
ciency and/or for actors not to reciprocate in 
kind for the satisfaction of their own wants by 
others. Because of these two ever-present possi- 
bilities, positive receprocity relations are pre- 
carious and tend to pass initially into unilateral 
negative and then into bilateral negative reci- 
procity relations. To the extent that Ego and 
Alter believe that self-preservation itself is at 
stake, balanced negative reciprocity relations 
will necessarily terminate in a brutal condition 
of war (Gauthier, 1969:458). Given the exist- 
ence of this possibility, how can one effect a 
transition to a society in which the use of force 
and fraud is so effectively regulated that bal- 
anced positive reciprocity relations are less pre- 
carious. This was the problem that Hobbes was 
primarily interested in solving (Lamprecht 
1966:31-53). 


The Normative Solution 


From an historical and analytical point of 
view, the genesis of the normative solution may 
be traced to certain lacunae belived to char- 
acterize both the utilitarian-coercive solution of 
Hobbes and the utilitarian-exchange solution of 
Spencer. Specifically, Parsons contends that 
these solutions are vitiated by their failure to 
appreciate the contribution made to the main- 
tenance of social order by shared values and 
norms. Whereas force and exchange are actually 
causes of (or threats to) social order, shared 
values and norms, via their influence upon the 
selection of means and ordering of ends, effec- 
tively maintain mutually rewarding transactions. 
The effectivness of the normative solution is due 
to the fact that norms and values are not only 
shared but also internalized and so become con- 
stitutive, rather than merely regulative of, so- 


lation. Gifts are rarely as “pure” as Sahlin’s formu- 
lation suggests. 

5 The generalized significance of this type of 
transaction and its relation to the existential con- 
ditions of human existence is presented by Foster 
(1965) in terms of his concept “Image of Limited 
Good” and by Maslow (1964) in terms of the 
concept of “synergy.” See also Slater’s attempt 
to describe the two Durkheimian types of solidarity 
in terms of low (mechanical) and high (organic) 
synergy (Slater, 1967:586-588). The game theoretic 
concept of “zero-sum game” is isomorphic with the 
concepts of limited good and synergy. 
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cial behavior (Parsons, 1937:89-102; 195la: 
36-45). 

Although it is derived from Durkheim, Par- 
son’s formulation goes beyond Durkheim in two 
major ways. First, much greater emphasis is 
placed upon the process of internalization. Sec- 
ondly, it integrates the twin sources of Durk- 
heimian solidarity by deriving both from a more 
general level of value consensus—diffuse soli- 
darity—and then relating each of the derived 
types to different structural locations (polity 
and economy) within societies (Parsons 1958: 
3-34). Other formulations, e.g., those of Ho- 
mans (1961:72-78) and Gouldner (1960) also 
emphasize the operation of normative social 
control but differ from Parsons in that they are 
more explicit about the content of the norms 
they refer to. In the specific context of the 
problem of order, none of these theorists treat 
the emergence of specific norms as problematic. 


THE PROBLEM OF ORIGINS: NORMATIVE, COERCIVE 
AND EXCHANGE SOLUTIONS 


The Normative Solution and the Problem of 
Order in the Family 


The starting point for the normative theorist 
is a social system consisting of at least two ade- 
quately socialized actors in interaction. An ade- 
quately socialized actor—Homo sociologicus— 
is an individual who has internalized moral 
norms prohibiting the use of force and fraud in 
satisfying wants. Both the origin and mainte- 
nance of the social system is nonproblematic. 
What is problematic is to identify the sources 
of social integration in social system in which 
the problem of order has already been solved, 
In terms of reciprocity relations the normative 
solution assumes the prototypical relation to be 
a normatively regulated, mutually beneficial 
relationship. 

The limitations of this assumption is clearly 
revealed in the discussion that follows. Let us 
begin with Durkheim’s approach to the problem 
of order within the family. Given (a) organisms 
that are strongly instigated to satisfy their sex- 
ual wants, (b) scarcity of means (sex partners) 
relative to wants, and (c) the absence of in- 
stinctive mechanisms for regulating intrafamilial 
strife, how does one explain the transition from 
types of family system characterized by un- 
regulated sexual competition to family systems 
in which such competition is effectively regu- 
lated? 

In his Division of Labour Durkheim (1893) 
conceived of functional role differentiation as an 
adaptive response to problems of increasing 
competition in society. Similarly, the familial 
incest taboo and exogamy can be regarded as 
adaptations to problems of sexual competition 
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within the family. To explain the emergence of 
these two related norms, one could call upon a 
number of social learning/selective advantage 
and demographic paradigms (Aberle e¢ al., 
1963:253-265; Slater, 1959:1042-1059; White, 
1959:69-100). In contrast, if one applies the 
solution given by Durkheim (1933) in Division 
of Labour, one must begin with the existence of 
a “collective conscience” from which the two 
norms are derived. Thus Durkheim’s solution to 
the problem of order in the family consists in 
the delineation of maintenance mechanisms for 
family systems which have solved the problem 
of order in particular ways, rather than in an 
attempt to explain the genesis of the mechan- 
isms themselves. 

It may be argued that Durkheim was not in- 
terested in problems of origin or transition. 
Rather, he was attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: How is society possible? In reply I would 
point out that Durkheim was very much inter- 
ested in the problem of explaning the emergence 
of new types of interaction patterns and soli- 
darity feelings. However, his sociologistic bias 
blinded him to the possibility that the process of 
institutionalization of those values and norms 
most germane to solving the Hobbesian problem 
might start with force and/or exchange rela- 
tions. 


The Exchange Solution and the Problem of 
Order in Stateless Societies 


Like normative theorists, supporters of the 
exchange solution also take as prototypical the 
bilateral positive reciprocity relation. However, 
whereas in the former solution previously in- 
ternalized moral norms regulated the use of 
force and fraud, in the latter solution norms 
regulating the selection of means are derived 
from the existential conditions which make so- 
cial units interdependent. In a condition of 
scarcity and interdependence, it is simply im- 
prudent to behave in an excessively egoistic 
manner. Initially, that which emerge are non- 
moral norms which have the consequence of 
maintaining such mutually profitable transac- 
tions, In time, a subset of these norms may 
themselves achieve the status of generalized 
moral norms, or they may be linked up with 
another set of norms which already have the 
status of moral norms. 

An excellent example of this process is pro- 
vided by Gluckman in his Custom and Conflict 
in Africa (1955). Gluckman asks: What factors 
explain the emergence of positive reciprocity re- 
lations among politically autonomous social 
groups who were formerly deadly enemies? The 
answer to this question is given in terms of 
cross-cutting ties—trading, kinship and ritual. 


SOCIAL ORDER 


The groups under consideration herd cows for 
a living. Cows need water. If the only source 
of water during the dry season is in enemy ter- 
ritory, some procedure must be worked out 
whereby a member of one group may safely 
venture into another group’s territory in search 
of water. Given the existence within each 
group of norms prohibiting the harming of 
persons within defined degrees of kinship, 
immunity from attack may be secured by 
marrying one’s enemies. Reliance on retribu- 
tive “self-help” sanctioning systems is now re- 
duced, because in the process of attacking 
another group one may harm a member of one’s 
own kin group and so transgress against a basic 
moral norm? 

It is important to note here the role of non- 
moral norms in this transition process. Other 
considerations apart, it would simply be ex- 
pedient to refrain from attacking enemy herd- 
ers who venture into your territory in search of 
water because your own water supply may dry 
up next dry season and then you will appreciate 
the restraint of your enemy. In the case of the 
Nuer (an African tribe), the expedient norms 
established primarily for economic reasons are 
also reinforced by kinship norms and ties. 
“Thus,” according to Sahlins (1965:140), “do 
primitive peoples avoid Hobbesian chaos.” 7 


The Coercive Solution and the Problem of Or- 
der in the Mafia 


In contradistinction to the positions adopted 
by normative and exchange solution theorists, 
Hobbes takes the mutually costly transaction as 
the prototypical interactive pattern. In the ab- 
sence of institutions with effective sanctioning 
power, the selection of force and fraud will 
eventually terminate in a condition in which 
highly aversive outcomes (e.g., death) have a 
high probability of being experienced. Among 
equally powerful actors, the motivation to avoid 
these outcomes leads to the establishment of a 
specific set of norms prohibiting violent con- 
flict and setting up an effective political institu- 
tion as a “back-up” sanctioning system (Hob- 
bes, 1651 [1966]:141-145). To the extent that 
norms and institutions are created by mutual 
agreement among the interactants themselves, 
the coercive solution of Hobbes embraces the 
process of: legitimation (Dahrendorf 1928:167; 
Etzioni 1968:355). Only under these conditions 


® Consider the similarity between this situation 
and current suggestions that children of the elite 
members of Russian society should be placed in 
the United States and vice versa (Schelling, 1966). 

7 For another treatment of the transition process- 
war to exchange to intermarriage—See Levi-Strauss 
(1949: Chp. 5). 
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will excessively egoistic behaviour be effectively 
regulated. As a result, mutually beneficial inter- 
action patterns become less susceptible to mu- 
tually costly trends. In sum, it was the proto- 
typical relationship that Parsons took as given 
that Hobbes viewed as requiring special mechan- 
isms to establish and maintain. 

The application of the coercive solution to a 
contemporary transition problem may best be 
considered in the context of Gluckman’s ques- 
tion applied to transactions between criminally 
deviant groups, i.e., groups which must solve 
problems of order without recourse to the co- 
ercive power of legitimate social control agents. 
We start with a condition in which means are 
scarce relative to wants, and outcome interde- 
pendence is such that one group’s gain is another 
group’s loss. The initial prudent mode of adapta- 
tion to this situation is for both groups to ex- 
pect to be attacked and to respond with “anti- 
cipatory violence.” Brutal war is the result. 
Given equally powerful groups, the attempt to 
avoid the high costs associated with this condi- 
tion takes the form of establishing supra-group 
councils with effective national, if not interna- 
tional power. 

The next steps in the institutionalization 
process include the coordination of functionally 
differentiated “activity” groups, the adjudiction 
of intergroup conflicts and the creation of spe- 
cific types of social norms, e.g., those emphasiz- 
ing supragroup loyalty. Because they focus on 
legitimacy, these norms make compliance less 
problematic and therefore force less necessary. 
The starting mechanism for this whole process 
is traced to avoidance learning contingent upon 
involvement in a mutually costly relationship 
(Maas, 1968; Messick, 1967; Salerno and 
Tompkins, 1969). 

On the basis of the preceding discussion, it 
would seem reasonable to conclude that while 
the normative solution simply avoids or assumes 
out of existence the specific type of transition 
problem that Hobbes tried to solve, the coercive 
and exchange solutions are not burdened with 
this crucial limitation, however inadequate they 
may be on other grounds. 


The Nature of Obligation—Moral and Pruden- 
tial 


Implicit in the discussion of the two classes 
of utilitarian solution was the suggestion that 
self-interest was regulated in the short run, so 
that in the long run present gains may be main- 
tained or extended (exchange solution), or pres- 
ent losses be reduced and/or future loses 
avoided (coercive solution). Clearly these two 
solutions embrace the view that the basis of the 
obligation to obey norms is prudence. The pru- 
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dent man will see that in the long run it is in 
his own interest to restrain short-run, self-in- 
terested behaviour. 

Normative solution theorists emphatically re- 
ject this conception of obligation. In his The 
Social System, Parsons places emphasis on the 
fact that Ego and Alter have “internalized need- 
dispositions to conform with value-standards in- 
dependently of any significant consequences of 
that conformity” (1951:37). A solution to the 
problem of order is, in this view, coterminous 
only with a type of obligation which derived 
from a principle beyond self-interest. Specifi- 
cally, this principle requires compliance with 
norms which run counter to individual self-in- 
terest (Nagel, 1959:69). 

It would seem that both utilitarian and nor- 
mative theorists agree that the central criterion 
of an obligation effective enough to successfully 
transform social systems (or maintain existing 
ones) is the degree to which it requires be- 
haviour conflicting with short-run self-interest. 
On this basis alone there is little justification 
for making a sharp distinction between pruden- 
tial and moral obligation. To the extent that 
prudential obligation is derived from long-run 
self-interest and sofar as long-run self-interest 
does in fact conflict with short-run interests, 
prudential obligation zs moral obligation (Mac- 
Pherson, 1962:70-72). 

Now it can be argued that the normative 
theorists’ distinction between the two types of 
obligation rests not so much on the “self-inter- 
est conflict” principle but rather on the hypoth- 
esized effectiveness of the two types of obliga- 
tion. This is an empirical question, and, so far 
as I am aware, the alleged superiority of moral 
over prudential obligation in either creating 
novel types of social systems or maintaining 
existing ones has never been empirically demon- 
strated.8 At any rate, what does seem clear is 
that any kind of obligation is effective only to 
the extent that it is accepted by the interactants. 
What better basis is there for the obligation to 
inhibit excessively egoistic behaviour than to 
know that such acceptance facilitates the re- 
duction of deprivations and/or an increase in 
gratifications? Moreover, if the initial reasons 
for self-restraint are the “external” reinforcers 
which are paired with behaviours socially judged 
to signify self-discipline, in time self-restraint 
itself may become a conditioned reinforcer and 


8 See Gouldner (1970:247) and Mann (1970:423- 
439) for discussions of the degree to which both 
“top dogs” and “bottom dogs” are behaving 
prudently or pragmatically in social systems al- 
legedly held together primarily by shared moral 
values. 
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also operate to inhibit excessively egoistic be- 
haviour.® 


Social Order and Social Integration 


In the context of reciprocity relations be- 
tween social units, social order obtains to the 
extent that Ego and Alter do not select force 
and/or fraud as means of satisfying wants. As 
defined here, social order is not inconsistent with 
social conflict in general but only with conflict 
relations in which force and fraud have a high 
constant probability of being selected. Social 
integration exists to the degree to which Ego 
and Alter are interdependent, ie., mediate gra- 
tifications and deprivations for each other. In 
a highly integrated relationship (a) the ratio 
of self to other mediated gratifications is low 
and (b) the ratio of gratifications to depriva- 
tions is high. In a poorly integrated relationship, 
ie., where functional autonomy is high, the first 
ratio is also high and the second ratio is low. 

The first general implication of the analytical 
distinction delineated here is that the definitions 
of order and integration apply whether the so- 
cial relation is between individuals, between in 
dividual and group, or between two groups. 
Regarding the logical relation between these 
levels of analysis, I follow Homans (1964:221- 
231) in perceiving no insurmountable problem 
in explaining “emergent,” i.e., group phenomena 
in terms of the motivations of individuals. 

Secondly, and more specifically, various de- 
grees of social integration can characterize 
systems which—speaking metonymically—have 
solved the problem of order. Thus, if interde- 
pendence is held constant and force and fraud 
excluded, the ratio of bilateral positive ex- 
changes to the other two types of reciprocity re- 
lation will constitute a measure of social inte- 
gration. Thirdly, while the way in which the 
problem of order is solved will have implica- 
tions for the social integration of the system, it 
does not necessarily follow that one type of 
solution will solve the problem of order and at 
the same time successfully create a new inte- 
grated system.1® According to Parsons, this is 


®For a lucid discussion of the social processes 
responsible for the development of self-control, see 
Bandura (1969:615-624). 

10 In similar vein Olsen notes, “patterns of order 
and shared cultural ideas can be created without 
integration of the resulting organizational entities” 
(1968:158). One major problem with Olsen’s gen- 
eral treatment of “theories of integration” is that 
he ignores the possibility that the institutionaliza- 
tion of trust, values and norms (normative integra- 
tion) may be traced to the elemental fact of inter- 
dependence of social units (functional integration). 
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precisely what shared values and norms ac- 
complish. 

Parsons (1951b:202) states that “the primary 
integration of the social system is based on an 
integrated system of generalized patterns of 
value orientations—the pattern variables. He 
also wrote that the problem of order was held 
to be solved when “The interests of actors are 
bound to conformity with a shared system of 
value-orientation standards” (1951b:38). Taken 
together, these statements indicate that shared 
values and norms, social order and social inte- 
gration are simply equated with each other. As 
presented here, the normative solution does not 
allow for the possibility that the creation of 
socially integrated systems (e.g. monasteries) 
may involve certain attitudes and behaviours 
different from those required to establish so- 
cially ordered systems (e.g., prisons). Prisons 
(highly ordered/poorly integrated) and mon- 
asteries (highly ordered/highly integrated) do 
exist, and one cannot even begin to tackle the 
problem of transforming the former into the 
latter if one simply assumes either that a prison 
is a monastery, or that the only significant dif- 
ference between the two systems lies at the 
level of value-orientations. Given the strength 
of instigation to the behaviours which moral 
codes attempt to regulate, the order-integration 
transition, if attempted in terms of shared val- 
ues and norms alone, may produce a highly pre- 
carious condition of social order, just as the 
use of force alone would contribute very little 
to the integration of a system in which social 
order obtains.1! 

While normative theorist are quick to point 
to threats to social order and/or integration con- 
tingent upon the use of force and exchange as 
means, they do not recognize a similar element 
of threat when values are shared. In a situation 
in which values are shared but their attainment 


Certainly, supporters of the normative solution 
paradigm have no hesitation in deriving functional 
integration from normative integration (e.g., Angell, 
1970). For an acceptable definition of the concept 
of institutionalization, see Zollschan and Hirsch 
(1964:91). A description of the process of in- 
stitutionalization which comes closest to my own 
views on the matter is contained in Berger and 
Luckman (1967:51-67), Homans and Schneider 
(1955), and Thibaut and Kelley (1965:140-142; 
256-272). 

11 The precariousness of social order is well illus- 
trated in the nature of events which followed the 
strike of policeman in Montreal (Clark, 1969:45~ 
195). These events suggest that it would be more 
profitable for sociologists to take the Hobbesian 
view that governmental institutions exist to pro- 
tect men from other men than to view them as 
monuments to consensus. 
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by Ego means a reduced chance of attainment 
for Alter (zero-sum reward/outcome structure), 
shared values may actually decrease system in- 
tegration and perhaps even make social order 
problematic. Thus, in the context of a high 
school, Coleman (1959) found that the shared 
value of “achievement” increased social integra- 
tion when the achievements of one student re- 
dounded to the credit of the school as a whole, 
and decreased social integration when the 
achievements of one student negatively affected 
the achievement levels of other students. In 
sum, not only do normative theorists tend to 
confound problems of order and integration but 
they also fail to recognize the possibility that 
under certain regularly recurring conditions 
shared values may lead to disorder and fragmen- 
tation (Sjoberg and Cain 1959:63-70; Slater 
1967:557). 

The relevance of the rather general points 
raised in the preceding sections will now be 
demonstrated in the context of the problem of 
world order—a problem to which normative 
solutions have been directly applied by contem- 
porary social theorists. 


Normative Solutions to the Problem of World 
Order 


In his taxonomy of types of international 
system, Kaplan (1957) distinguishes between 
(a) bipolar systems, in which the two major 
power blocs have the capacity to annihilate each 
other; (b) unit veto systems, in which a num- 
ber of nation states have the capacity to anni- 
hilate each other; and (c) a universal actor 
system, in which a nation or supranational or- 
ganization has the capacity to annihilate all 
other nations. Cutting across Kaplan’s taxonomy 
is Deutch’s (1954) typology of modes of rela- 
tion between more or less interdependent na- 
tional actors. Where such actors routinely rely 
on the use (or threat) of force to enforce their 
decisions, we have “political communities” com- 
posed of interdependent Leviathans. In contra- 
distinction to political communities are “se- 
curity communities,” i., group of national 
actors among whom there exist no preparations 
for war as a means of enforcing their decisions. 
Security communities are integrated to the de- 
gree to which the “habits and institutions” of 
the group members are unified. Putting the 
Kaplan and Deutch paradigms together, the 
Hobbesian problem of order may be phrased 
as follows: How can two interdependent, po- 
litically autonomous nations—equal in their 
ability to destroy each other and equal in their 
perception of successfully achieving outcomes 
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that both cannot enjoy—-be transformed into 
security communities? 

One normative-solution answer to this ques- 
tion is presented by Parsons (1962). He admits 
that the “greatest threat to world peace stems 
from the organization of nation states into a 
tight bipolar system of political communities.” 
This statement would seem to imply recogni- 
tion of the existence of a problem of interna- 
tional order. That this implication is false is 
indicated by Parsons’ definition of what a bi- 
polar system entails: “Insofar as a conflict of 
orientation (between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A.) can be defined as political and insofar 
as it occurs within a pattern of order rather 
than a state of nature, polarization bears some 
resemblance to the international two-party sys- 
tem” (1962:468). This analytic stance means 
in effect that the problem of international order 
is simply avoided. If, like the Republicans and 
the Democrats, the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. al- 
ready share values prohibiting the use of force 
and fraud, then only the problem of increasing 
social integration remains. If Russians and 
Americans do not share these specific value 
orientations, as sociologists we cannot systemati- 
cally study relationships between them. They do 
not constitute a social system. 

For the moment let us ignore this major 
problem and follow Parsons’ formulation in 
closer detail. Having specifically identified the 
problem of order with the condition of bi- 
polarity, the solution to the problem of trans- 
forming political communities into security com- 
munities takes the form of identifying social 
processes which will have the consequence of 
creating a pluralistically polarized system. Just 
as intrasocietal integrative processes (indus- 
trialization) helped transform bipolarized so- 
cieties into societies in which political cleavages 
cut across economic lines, so too will integrative 
processes operating within nation states trans- 
form the bipolarized political community into a 
pluralistic security community. The starting 
mechanism for this transition is held to be “a 
broad consensus at the level of values focusing 
on modernization” (Parsons, 1962:466). 

In so far as there is growing recognition of 
the utility of examining both societal and in- 
tersocietal social systems within the same ana- 
lytic framework, Parsons’ decision to focus on 
intrasocietal developmental processes is a use- 
ful one (Alger, 1963:408). Then, too, Parsons’ 
focus on nonthreatening aspects of the USSR- 
USA relationship is a corrective to the one-sided 
predictions of such theorists as Boulding 
(1966a:3-16). Beyond these points, however, 
Parson’ normative solution becomes much more 
problematic. First of all, the processes referred 
to by Parsons might have the unintended con- 
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sequence of transforming a bipolar system into 
perhaps the most precarious system of all—the 
unit veto system in which an increasing number 
of modernized nations, all judges in their own 
cases, possess hydrogen weapons and delivery 
systems.12 When measured against this possi- 
bility, a tight bipolar system would seem to be 
much less precarious (Waltz, 1968:187-414). 

Secondly, Parsons embraces a model of social 
change that places emphasis on the starting 
mechanism role of shared, benign ideational fac- 
tors. Thus, within and between societies which 
have already solved the problem of order and in 
which the specific value of modernization is 
shared, the process of industrialization trans- 
forms polarized communities into pluralistic 
communities. The possibility that both the 
transformation of autonomous political entities 
into a single society and of politically autono- 
mous societies into integrated security com- 
munities may begin with force is not enter- 
tained. Why not? 

Part of the answer to this question may be 
traced to Parsons’ thinking in this specific con- 
text. Scholars have detected a tendency in Par- 
sons to treat American society in idealized terms 
(Giddens, 1968:268). In terms of the genesis of 
American society, it may have been true that 
“millions of immigrants freely decided to join 
the Commonwealth,” i.e., they did not transform 
themselves into a security community via the 
process of internecine strife (Aron, 1968:29). 
However, to use the American experience as 
the basis of a generalized solution to the prob- 
lem of international order is to go against the 
fact that few if any of the 135 nations in ex- 
istence today were established without recourse 
to violence (Aron, 1968:29). Just as the use of 
force between Ego and Alter can be linked with 
the establishment of Leviathan, the Leviathans 
themselves may be induced to relinquish uni- 
lateral access to the use of force as one way of 
avoiding annihilation. 

Thirdly, the transition from a bipolar to a 
pluralistic system is alleged to take place be- 
cause of consensus on a specific set of values, 
ie., those focusing on modernization. Given the 
scarcity of means (e.g., raw materials) and the 
competition engendered by the market require- 
ments of modernized societies, it may be that 
the very fact of sharing these values increases 
the probability of internation strife (Barnett, 
1958:189-201). Relevant here is the conclusion 
arrived at by Broch and Galtung (1966:40) on 
the basis of their analysis of Quincy Wright’s 


12 This is precisely what Herman Kahn (1970) 
of the Hudson Institute has predicted, with Japan 
being the next country to develop hydrogen 
weapons. 
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data: “belligerence is a concomitant of increas- 
ing civilization (modernization).” 

Of course, a normative theorist may point out 
that the Broch-Galtung finding only makes 
problematic the specific value complex referred 
to by Parsons. It does not rule out the possibility 
that other specific internalized norms may op- 
erate as starting mechanisms for the transition 
being considered here. According to Gouldner 
the generalized norm of reciprocity does operate 
in this way (1960:161-178). This norm makes 
two interrelated demands: one ought to return 
help for help and one ought not return harm 
for help. Given the existence of a conflict rela- 
tionship, the moral norm of reciprocity pro- 
vides the motivation to initiate a risky but 
helpful move. To the extent that the other actor 
has also internalized the norm, he will return 
help, rather than harm, for help. A number of 
problems arise in connection with this formu- 
lation. First of all, it is among actors who have 
not internalized the norm that a problem of 
order is most likely to arise. Gouldner’s norma- 
tive solution, however, is limited to those who 
have already internalized the norm. In the pres- 
ent context, in so far as Russian and American 
leaders have not yet internalized the moral 
norm of reciprocity, Gouldner’s normative solu- 
tion cannot apply.18 Instead of focusing on so- 
cial interaction processes which lead to the 
establishment of moral norms, Gouldner simply 
takes the existence of such norms as given. The 
question ‘Where did the norms come from in 
the first place?” is left unanswered.14 The de- 
cision not to depart from the axiomatic basis of 
a normatively oriented sociology is unexpected 
in view of Gouldner’s expressed dissatisfaction 
with the almost exclusive focus of functional 
theory on established systems and his explicit 
recognition of the social engineering potential 
which resides in adequate knowledge of starting 
mechanism variables (Gouldner, 1960:176). 

Secondly, Gouldner tends to underestimate 
the role of nonnormative factors in inducing the 
trust necessary to make the initial benign move 
in an attempt to change from one type of social 
relationship to another. In this connection con- 
sider Gouldner’s objection to purely utilitarian 
motives as starting mechanisms for the positive 
reciprocity process. To the extent that each po- 
tential interactant is motivated primarily by the 
expectation of gain and ascribes a similar motive 
to the other, he will be reluctant to initiate a 


13 The findings of Shure et al. (1960:106-117) 
indicate that this solution does not appear to work 
too well even among American college students. 

14 The same question could well be addressed to 
the norm of distributive justice (Homans, 1961). 
A first rate critical evaluation of this concept is 
given by Blau (1964b). 
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positive exchange because of a lack of trust in 
the willingness of the beneficiary to reciprocate 
in kind. Thus, in the absence of an internalized 
reciprocity norm, the relationship either does 
not get started or, if aversive outcomes are 
being exchanged, a positive exchange will not be 
initiated. The possibility that the differential 
distribution of scarce and valued resources may 
themselves motivate an initial risky move, and 
given reciprocation in kind may in time induce 
trust, is not seriously considered. 

Among contemporary sociologically oriented 
exchange theorists only Blau attempts to ex- 
plain the emergence of norms restraining egoistic 
behaviour in terms of social interactional proc- 
esses. In Blau’s formulation, starting mechan- 
ism for the positive reciprocity process is initi- 
ally nonnormative. To the extent that relative 
scarcity and interdependence obtain, there exists 
a set of built-in positive sanctions for adequate 
reciprocation (continued gratification) and neg- 
ative sanctions for failure to reciprocate in kind 
and/or degree (future deprivations). To main- 
tain mutually beneficial exchanges, norms are 
established and then combined with a collec- 
tivity orientation (Blau, 164a:92). 

As applied to the transition problem being dis- 
cussed here, the exchange solution would em- 
phasize the furtherance of functional role 
differentiation to the point that there is no 
economic payoff associated with absorbing or 
extinguishing another society. In other words, a 
condition of “secure, conditional viability” 
would obtain in the economic sphere just as at 
present this condition characterizes the politi- 
cal-military domain.5 The motivation toward 
positive reciprocity relations would then be 
greatly increased and perhaps provide as profita- 
ble a starting mechanism for world order and 
integration as the mutual desire to avoid out- 
comes associated with negative reciprocity rela- 
tions (Adler, 1944:221-229; Gallo, 1966:14~-20; 
Haas, 1961:93-129; Smoker, 1967:61-75). 
However, as Jessup and Taubenfield (1962: 
267) have pointed out, while this solution would 
perhaps improve the economic status of nations, 
it would also make them more vulnerable. Given 
the tendency to select a less profitable but more 


15 According to Boulding, “a group which cannot 
be absorbed or destroyed as an independent source 
of decisions is unconditionally viable. A group 
which can be destroyed or absorbed by another is 
conditionally viable. The group that can destroy 
or absorb is a dominant group. A party that is 
conditionally viable survives only at the will of the 
dominant group. Secure conditional viability exists 
for group A when it does not pay the dominant 
group B to absorb or extinguish it. Group A ex- 
periences insecure conditional viability when 
dominant group B refrains from extinguishing it 
because of goodwill only” (Boulding 1962:58). 
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secure option, a Universal Actor would be re- 
quired to curb the exploitative potential pres- 
ent in the division of labour. The analogy here 
is the coercive power wielded by governments 
to counterbalance the effects of power differ- 
ences between role performers within function- 
ally differentiated societies. Finally, just as 
governments within societies do not confine their 
role to the wielding of coercive power so too a 
world government would act as norm sender and 
value setter. 

Thirdly, the norm of reciprocity is a remark- 
ably beneficient conception. As stated by Gould- 
ner the norm does not apply to international 
situations in which the initial response by a na- 
tional actor is a harmful one. Although helpful 
initial moves are seen as facilitating the transi- 
tion from negative to positive reciprocity rela- 
tions, harmful moves are simply ignored. In 
sum, Gouldner’s highly selective treatment of 
the norm of reciprocity diverts attention away 
from the contribution made by the negative 
reciprocity relations to the transition from po- 
litical to security communities.1¢ 

A clear example of this outcome is seen in 
Etzioni’s (1967:361-380) interpretation of the 
effects of the Kennedy Experiment. On the basis 
of data collected by the Institute of War and 
Peace Studies at Columbia University, Etzioni 
concluded that the transition from a “cold war” 
to a “stable peace” which occurred between 
June and November 1963 clearly supports the 
Gouldner-Osgood “graduated unilateral action” 
thesis (Osgood, 1959:329-354). Specifically, the 
impetus for this transition was traced to uni- 
lateral conciliatory moves initiated by the 
United States. Completely ignored is an alterna- 
tive explanation which emphasizes that a short 
time before the positive reciprocity process got 
under way the United States and Russia stood 
“eyeball to eyeball” in the Cuban missile 
crisis.17 

16 In this connection see Nieburg (1969:75-97), 
Coser (1956) and North e¢ al. (1960). An added 
dimensions of beneficence is indicated by Gouldner’s 
failure to consider systematically the possible im- 
plications of his own formulation of the reciprocity 
norm for the generation of inter-group (and inter- 
personal) hostility. Does keeping a person in debt 
over Jong periods of time contribute nothing to 
instability? Gouldner simply assumes that the 
“universal orientation” to stay out of debt contri- 
butes only to the stability of the system. If this 
orientation is indeed universal, it implies that the 
orientation to getting persons into debt must also 
be universal, otherwise no one would be in debt 
in the first place. Following Gouldner, we must 
assume that both orientations contribute only to 
the stability of systems. For a cogent discussion 
of the implications of the strain toward the accumu- 
lation of credit in social life, see Blau (1964a:26). 

47 Dahrendorf, ostensibly a theorist who ac- 
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The possible consequences of further con- 
frontations of the latter type have led such 
theorists as Boulding (1962) and Aron (1968) 
to suggest that the solution to the problem of 
world order consists in finding ways of getting 
Russia and the United States to “create a so- 
cial contract and to agree to a machinery that 
will give the contract stability’ (Boulding, 
1962:335). The procedural and substantive as- 
pects of this contemporary Hobbesian solution 
embrace the twin ideas of disarmament and a 
supranational governing body with effective co- 
ercive power, ie., Kaplan’s Universal Actor 
System. However, the starting mechanism for 
this solution would probably be an event so 
horrendous as to inculcate in only one trial, a 
prudential view of the consequences of con- 
tinued negative reciprocity relation." 

To this point the argument has focused upon 
the specific shared value/norm complex to 
which Parsons and Gouldner referred. In this 
context I have tried to show that these theorists 
have tended to underestimate or ignore the 
strife-inducing consequences of the normative 
elements which are central to their respective 
solutions.19 Now, even if this argument has 
been convincingly presented, it still does not 
dispose of the normative theorist’s contention 
that other more general shared values do con- 
tribute to the emergence of integrated security 
communities. Thus, Parsons contends that the 
divergent interests which the shared value of 
modernization cuts across are themselves struc- 


cepts the basic assumptions of Hobbes, also ignores 
the consequences of negative reciprocity for the 
transition from uncontained to contained conflict. 
Thus, while Dahrendorf (1957:231) suggests that 
conflict regulation processes (conciliation, mediation 
and arbitration) rather than Parsons’ shared values 
represent “a more satisfactory solution to the 
Hobbesian problem of order,” he ignores the link 
between these regulative processes and the prior 
fact of aversive exchanges. For an excellent demon- 
stration of the conflict-conflict regulation linkage, 
see Colson (1953) and Hiller (1928:195). 

18 Hobbes’s attempt to link the awakening of 
strategic considerations to the desire to avoid the 
experience of highly aversive outcomes is analogous 
to Thibaut and Kelley’s (1965:29) contention that 
the importance of “awareness of consequences” as 
a factor in decision making increases “when a 
changed situation begins to provide instigations 
to behaviours having poor outcomes.” Also relevant 
here is Boulding’s treatment of the relation between 
social conflict processes and the learning of “long- 
sightedness” (1966b:102). 

19 Relevant here is Sonderman’s critique of the 
assumption that “methods of force and coercion can 
only be relevant to, and engender international 
conflict, while methods of amity, tension reduction 
and disarmament can only lead to the goal of a 
peaceful, cooperative world” (1963:149). 
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tured by a higher level “common framework of 
values and norms” (1962:471). One problem 
with this contention is that nations who share 
values and norms may be as likely to go to 
war with each other as culturally heterogenous 
nations (Etzioni, 1966:60). Another problem is 
that it is precisely the emergence and sharing 
of that limited set of most general normative 
elements most germaine to successfully effecting 
a transition to security communities that one 
has to explain.2° 

A third problem may be traced to the assump- 
tion that consensus at the level of norms some- 
how ensures that national actors will take collec- 
tive action in attempts to solve the international 
problem of order. Olson (1965) clearly demon- 
strates the fallibility of this assumption even 
under the condition of near perfect consensus. 
In the usual case, collective action within and 
between societies is unlikely to take place unless 
the gratification-deprivation ratio of individual 
nations is increased at two levels. First, there 
must be a positive payoff for all, e.g., greater 
security. Secondly, individual actors must also 
receive payoffs which are not shared by other 
actors.2! Only under this type of “collective- 
selective” reward structure are supranational 
peacekeeping organizations (Universal Actor 
System of Kaplan) likely to become established 
and remain viable.?? 

In this formulation the basis of obligation of 
national actors to a supranational collectivity 
is prudential. In small groups or under certain 
relatively rare conditions (monastic), it may be 
reasonable to assume that each individual ac- 
tor’s identification with the group or organiza- 
tion is so great that collective action will be 
forthcoming regardless of the type of incentive 
structure in operation. However, it does seem 
unwise to assume that “moral” rather than 
prudential obligation also underlies collective 
action at the level of transactions between na- 
tion states. 

20 Most pertinent here is Etzioni’s (1966:60) con- 
tention that “it is the emergence of the limited 
set of shared values that is relevant to political 
unification that one has to explain. . . . their 
existence is part of the definition of inter-societal 
integration and one is spinning tautologies if one 
views the same set of factors as one’s dependent 
variable (integration) and as the independent vari- 
able (culture) .” 

21 The reason why these conditions must obtain 
is presented in Olson (1965:53-65). 

22 Both Deutch (1966) and Boulding (1966a), 
two scholars with very different orientations to 
the problem of international order, are in essential 
agreement on this point. As the nation state loses 
its “payoff” in terms of the generation of wealth 
and maintenance of security, it will require less 
costly selective incentives to join and/or establish 
supranational organizations. 
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SUMMARY 


In this eassy an attempt was made to question 
the adequacy of the normative solution to Hob- 
besian problem of order and, at the same time, 
to initiate a reappraisal of the two utilitarian 
solutions—force and exchange—originally enun- 
ciated by Hobbes and Spencer respectively. In 
the context of discussing relations between 
groups relying on force and fraud to satisfy 
wants, it was shown that, unlike the normative 
solution, the two utilitarian solutions not only 
directly confront the problem of establishing 
relatively well-ordered relational systems, but 
do so without burdening sociological theory 
with an unduly restrictive axiomatic basis. 
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